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A 

Agriculture  and  Science,  works  relating  to,  357 — impressions  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  foreigner .  regarding  the  English 
character,  357-8 — English  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  rural 
arts,  359-60 — notice  of  Mr.  Caird’s  *  High  Farming  under  Liberal 
‘  Covenants,’  &c.,  361 — deficiency  of  science  in  British  agriculture, 
362 — application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  362-3 — notice  of 
Mr.  Johnston’s  ‘  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agriculture,’  363,  et 

‘  connexion  of  nitrogen  with  the  sustenance  of  animal  life, 
364-71 — manures,  371-4— ‘Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture,’  374— 
treatment  of  slaty  land,  375-6 — application  of  lime,  377-8 — ex¬ 
amples  of  the  application  of  science  to  practical  purposes,  379 — 
English  love  of  novelty,  379-80 — importance  of  a  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  dairy  farms,  381-3 — application  to  agriculture  of  the 
waste  materials  of  manufactories,  383-4 — just  pretensions  of  Science 
to  the  gratitude  of  Agriculture,  385 — Count  Strzelecki's  ‘  Physical 
*  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,’  386 
—Mr.  Colman’s  recent  work  on  British  Agriculture,  t5.— con¬ 
clusion,  387. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  interest  of  Europe  in  the  contest  between 
them,  230 — erroneous  notion  that  Hungary  is  a  province  of 
Austria,  230-1 — acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  Hungary  by 
Austria,  231 — review  of  late  events,  232-3 — undoubted  claims  of 
Hungary  to  constitutional  independence,  233 — the  late  and  present 
emperors,  234 — pretended  coercion  of  the  ex-emperor  by  the  Hnn- 
garians,  235 — details  of  the  ‘  Diploma  of  Inauguration,’  236 — con¬ 
duct  of  Austria  towards  Hungary  from  1790  to  1848,  237 — the 
question  of  races,  238-40 — tables  of  the  population  of  Hungary,  and 
of  those  who  side  with  the  Majjars,  239-40,  note— anecdotes  of  the 
influence  of  race,  240-1 — the  Charte  Octroyee  of  March  7,  1849, 
241-2 — rapid  spread  of  sympathy  with  Hungary,'  242 — resources 
of  Hungary,  242-4 — the  Hungarian  character,  244 — sketch  of  the 
characters  of  Kossuth  and  his  colleagues,  245-6 — probable  result 
of  Russian  invasion,  247 — prospective  view  of  Hungarian  affairs, 
248-9. 

B 

Birch,  W,  J.,  his  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of 
‘  Sbakspeare,’  39. 
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Braybrooke,  Richard,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition  of  the  ‘Diary  and 
‘  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,’  F.R.S.,  &c.,  547.  See  Pepys. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  review  of  his  ‘Political  and  Social  Economy,’  496 
— extracts  Irom  the  work,  520-3.  See  Social  Philosophy. 

C 

‘  Coal,  Statistics  of.  The  Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution 
‘  of  Fossil  Fuel,  or  Mineral  Combustibles  employed  in  Arts,  &c.,’ 
review  of.  See  Taylor. 

Cureton,  William,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  review  of  his  ‘  Corpus  Ignatianum ; 

‘  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  genuine,  inter- 
‘  pointed,  and  spurious,’  &c.,  155 — late  cultivation  of  classical 
authors,  ib, — labour  bestowed  upon  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 

156 —  inOuence  of  party  spirit  on  the  fate  of  Origen  and  his  works, 

157 —  prejudices  against  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  158 — effect  of  the 
controversies  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  158-9— evidence 
regarding  the  disputed  Epistles,  159-60 — rise  and  progress  of  the 
Ignatian  controversy,  160-1 — recovery  of  the  Syriac  Epistles, 
162-3 — their  external  and  internal  evidence,  164-6 — summary  of 
evidence,  167-8 — interpolated  passages,  169 — remark  son  the  ‘  Dia- 
‘  logues’  of  Gregory  I.,  170-1 — importance  of  our  Syriac  MSS., 
171 — Nestorian  and  Eutychian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  172 
—eulogy  on  the  book,  and  on  its  royal  patron,  172-3. 

D 

Dennis,  George,  review  of  his  ‘  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,’ 
107 — comparison  of  his  researches  with  those  of  Mr.  Layard  and 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  tb. — impostures  of  Annius  Viterbo,  t6. — Mrs. 

•  Hamilton  Gray’s  work,  ib. — Karl  Otfried  Muller’s  ‘  Etrusker,’  108 
— ^publications  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome,  ib. — Mr. 
Dennis’s  personal  zeal  and  observation,  109 — extract  from  his 
work,  1 10— his  principal  discoveries  accidental,  1 1 1 — Mr.  Dennis’s 
acquaintance  with  ancient  authors  and  modern  researches,  1 12 — 
his  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  113 — the  Maremma  of  Tusctuiy, 
ib. — Etruscan  cities,  114-16 — Mr.  Dennis’s  discovery  of  the  site  of 
Vetulonia,  117 — Etruscan  cemeteries,  118,  et  seq. — ^the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Veii,  119 — Etruscan  design,  119-20 — influence  of 
Greek  on  Etruscan  art,  121 — were  the  vases  found  in  Etruria  the 
work  of  Greek  artists?  122 — Etruscan  vases,  123-4 — her  bronzes, 
125 — her  art,  126-7 — her  origin  and  civilisation,  127-8 — her  spi¬ 
ritual  tyranny,  128 — ^her  literature,  129 — her  influence  on  Rome, 
130 — notice  of  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquins,  ib.,  note — Theodore 
Panofka’s  ‘  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Greeks,’  132,  note. 

Deschamps,  M.  Emile,  notice  of  his  ‘  Macbeth  de  Shakspeare,  cn  5 
‘  Actes  et  en  Vers,’  76.  See  Shakspeare. 

E 

‘  Etruria,  the  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of,’  by  George  Dennis,  review 
of,  107.  See  Dennis. 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  prejudices  against,  158.  See  Cureton.  ^ 
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F 

FoxtoHy  F.  J.,  M.  A.,  his  ‘  Popular  Christianity,  its  Transition  Stata 
‘  and  probable  Development,’  293— strictures  on  his  book,  331, 
et  tea.  See  Reason  and  Faith. 

Free  Trade,  works  relating  to,  133 — distinction  between  free  trade 
and  protection,  ib. — views  of  the  advocates  of  restrictions,  133-4 — 
prospective  view  of  the  consequences  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
tection,  134-5 — refutation  of  the  charge  of  failure  of  free  trade, 

136 —  real  causes  of  the  present  existence  of  agricultural  distress, 

137- 8 — injustice  of  the  outcry  of  the  graziers,  139 — West  Indian 
sugar-growers,  139-40— effect  of  a  free  trade  in  sugar,  141-2 — 
our  timber  duties,  142-3 — quantities  of  timber  imported  from  1843 
to  1848  inclusive,  143 — our  policy  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  and  colonial  timber,  144 — effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  on  gloves,  14&— prosperity  of  tanners  since  repeal  of 
leather  duty,  1 46-7— quantities  of  foreign  spirits  imported,  and 
amount  of  revenue  derived,  before  and  since  reduction  of  duty, 
147 — improved  condition  of  Colonial  and  British  spirit  trade, 
147-8 — results  of  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of  Cape  wine,  149 
— ^free  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  149 — in  woollen  goods, 
150 — the  linen  and  hosiery  trades,  150-2 — admission  of  foreign 
untaxed  labour,  153 — confidence  id  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
154-5. 

French  historians,  notices  of  modern,  77-9. 

Fronde,  J.  A.,  M.  A.,  his  ‘  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  293 — remarks  on  his 
work,  331.  See  Reason  and  Faith. 

G 

Gothe's  criticism  of  Shakspeare’s  dramatic  works,  64-6. 

H 

Hudson,  H.  N.,  notice  of  his  ‘Lectures  on  Shakspeare,’72 — specimen 
of  his  style,  ib. 

Hume's  ‘  History  of  England,’  notice  of,  256 — his  history  of  the 
Stuarts,  257 — his  un-English  views,  257-8 — defects  of  his  history, 
258. 

Hungary,  its  contest  with  Austria,  230.  See  Austria  and  Hungary. 

I 

Ignatius,  review  of  his  *  Epistles,’  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  S.,  155.  See  Cureton. 

‘  Jgnotus,'  notice  of  his  ‘  Present  Character  of  Transportation,’  1,  et 
teq. 


K 

‘  King  Arthur^  a  poem,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  review  of,  173. 
See  Lytton. 

Knight,  Charles,  his  ‘  History  of  Opinion  on  the  Writings  of  Shak- 
‘  speare,’  39. 
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L 

Lessing,  €k>ttlob  Ephraim,  notice  of  his  criticisms  of  Shakspeare’s 
dramas,  61. 

*  Louis  XV.,  Histoire  Philosophique  du  R^gne  de,  par  le  Comte  de 
‘  Tocqueville,’  review  of,  77.  See  Tocquevilte. 

Lytton,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  review  of  his  ‘  King  Arthur,’  173 — remarks 
on  the  Arthur  of  Poetry,  173-4 — the  Arthur  of  History,  174-5 — 
Le  Grand’s  remarks  on  the  pretensions  of  the  English  hero,  174-5, 
note — legend  ofithe  St.  Graal,  177 — analysis  of  the  plot  of  the 
poem,  178-81 — description  of  the  opening  scene,  181 — outline  of 
the  story,  and  extracts  from  the  poem,  182-202 — high  estimate  of  the 
work,  202 — its  comic  elements,  203 — its  sarcasm,  204 — its  marvel¬ 
lous  and  allegorical  features,  205-6 — requisites  for  popular  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  poet’s  merits,  207 — poetic  licenses,  207-9 — compari¬ 
sons  between  ‘  King  Arthur  ’  and  the  Italian  and  German  romances, 
210 — ^particular  characteristics  of  the  poem,  210-12. 

M 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  review  of  his  ‘  History  of  England, 

*  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second,’  (vols.  i.  and  ii.),  249 — 
great  popularity  of  the  work,  ib. — the  author’s  reputation  and  posi¬ 
tion,  ib. — beauty  of  his  style,  and  interest  of  his  narrative,  250-1 
— his  power  over  the  mind  of  his  reader,  251-2 — turn  of  the  true 
historian,  252 — Mr.  Macaulay’s  living  portraitures,  253-4 — his  sys¬ 
tematic  views,  255 — Hume’s  ‘  History,’  256 — ^his  history  of  the 
Stuarts,  257 — his  un-English  views,  257-8 — real  defects  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  258 — Walter  Scott’s  political  romances,  259-60 — literary 
Jacobitism,  261 — Mr.  Macaulay’s  historical  truth,  262 — ^his  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Stuarts,  263-6 — his  constitutional  lessons,  266-7 — 
character  of  the  English  in  political  matters,  268 — hir.  Macaulay’s 
observations  on  the  patience  of  the  people  and  the  obstinacy  and 
incorrigibleness  of  the  Stuarts,  269-70 — English  constitutional 
jealousy,  271 — ^the  author’s  remarks  on  religious  disabilities,  272-6 
— ^his  brilliant  estimate  of  the  character,  views,  and  opinions  of 
William  IIL,  276-80 — criticisms,  281 — the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’ 
281 — ‘  Blackwood,’  282 — examination  of  the  strictures  of  the 
writer  in  the  ‘  Quarterly,’  283-8 — the  critic’s  philology,  288-9 — his 
misquotation  and  palpable  ignorance,  290 — faults  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
style  and  of  his  picturesque  descriptions,  291 — eulogy,  292. 

Mill,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  ‘  Political  Economy,’  on  the  importance  of 
discreet  marriages,  516-17. 

N 

New  Zealand,  list  of  places  in,  where  coal  is  likely  to  be  found,  541, 
note. 


P 

Pepys,  Samuel,  F.R.S.,  ‘Diary  and  Correspondence  of,’  edited  by 
Richard  Lord  Braybrooke,  547 — attractive  novelty  of  the  work,  ib. 

— who  Mr.  Pepys  was,  547-9 — his  formation  of  an  excellent  library, 

549 — bequest  of  his  library  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  550—  J 
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hU  ‘Diary,’  550-1 — his  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  551 — ^his 
advancement,  553 — peculiarities  of  his  journal,  553-4 — its  historical 
value,  554 — its  personal  character,  555-6 — Mr.  Pepys’s  prodigious 
faculty  of  memory,  557— extracts  illustrative  of  his  character  and 
disposition,  558-63 — his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  562-3— his 
account  of  the  Dutch  invasion,  565 — his  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  property,  567 -8 — his  account  of  the  pecuniary  condition 
of  the  government,  569 — confirmation  which  these  volumes  afford 
of  the  truthfulness  of  our  lost  great  historian,  ib. 

R 

Rationalism,  its  dangers  and  absurdity.  See  Reason  and  Faith. 

Reason  and  Faith,  their  necessary  co-existence  in  the  nature  of  man, 
293-4 — their  respective  provinces,  295 — their  union,  296-7 — illus¬ 
trations  of  man’s  helplessness,  when  relying  on  reason  alone,  298-9 
— necessity  of  enlightened  obedience  to  Grod,  300-1 — notice  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately’s  theological  works,  301-2,  note — analogical  re¬ 
marks  on  reasonable  obedience,  303— existing  tendency  to  divorce 
reason  from  faith,  in  both  Natural  Theology  and  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion,  304 — fulfilment  of  our  prophecy  of  April,  1843,  regarding 
the  effect  of  a  disjunction  of  reason  and  faith,  305 — impossibility 
of  the  healthy  existence  of  the  one  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other,  305-6 — necessity  of  reason  in  the  honest  search  after  truth, 
307-8 — its  reward,  309 — our  belief  in  the  extrinsic  evidence  of 
things,  309-10 — causes  of  the  unbelief  which  arises  from  time  to 
time,  311 — examination  of  the  two  great  controversies,  respecting 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  truths  of  Christianity,  312-324 — 
rationalism  and  philosophy,  325— objections  of  old  and  new  forms 
of  infidelity  against  miracles,  ib.  note — Strauss,  326— Quinet  on 
the  vicious  consequences  of  Rationalism,  ib.  note — Hegelianism, 
327-8— the  Rationalism  of  Strauss,  328-9-^f  Gibbon,  329 — exist¬ 
ence,  through  all  ages,  of  the  belief  in  miracles,  330 — unparalleled 
success  of  Christianity  against  all  opposing  systems,  ^fiSculty 
of  an  infidel  giving  a  rational  account  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  331 — ^late  instances  of  unbelieving  belief  and  Christian 
infidelity,  ib. — Mr.Foxton’s  ‘  Popular  Christianity,’ ift. — Mr.  Froude’s 
‘  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  ib. — contrast  between  Plato’s  reasonings  and 
the  ethics  of  the  Gk)8pel,  332-3,  note — examination  of  Mr.  Foxton’s 
doctrines,  332-5 — youthful  sceptics,  336-8 — danger  of  young  minds 
falling  into  the  cloudy  regions  of  German  philosophy,  338-9 — ad¬ 
vice  to  the  youthful  reader,  ib.  note — novelty  not  one  of  the  features 
of  late  rationalism,  339-40— objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity 
where  directed,  340 — alleged  discrepancies  of  the  sacred  writers, 
341-4 — liberty  of  rejecting  portions  of  Scripture,  345-6 — ‘  intui- 
‘  tional  consciousness,’  346-7 — Rationalism  logically  untenable  and 
irrational,  347-8 — rationalist  objections  to  Revelation’s  being  con¬ 
signed  to  ‘  a  book,’  349 — answers  to  the  objectors  to  Revelation, 
350 — reasonable  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352 — harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  sciences  and  Revelation,  350-2 — prospective  view  of 
Christianity,  354-6. 

Russian  diplomacy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  103-4. 
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S 

Sardinia,  its  manners,  customs,  &c.  See  Tyndale. 

SchlegeVs  opinions  on  Shakspeare,  6G-7. 

‘  Schools  of  Design,  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
‘  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  Constitution  and  Management 
‘  of,’  473 — low  standard  of  our  national  taste,  ib. — late  improving 
endeavours,  ib. — establishment  of  schools  of  design,  ib. — subordinate 
schools,  474 — inquiry  into  the  objects  of  such  establishments,  475 — 
their  difficulties,  476-7— influence  of  fashion  and  prejudice  over 
improvements  in  design,  477-81 — extract  from  Mr.  Dyce’s  report 
on  industrial  design,  481 — evil  effects  of  dictation  of  manufacturers, 
482 — beneficial  effects  making  gradual  way,  ib. — improved  taste  of 
the  public  since  establishment  of  schools  of  design,  483-5 — exami¬ 
nation  of  the  charge  of  their  non-practicability,  485-7 — reasons  for 
preserving  their  educational  character,  487— complaint  that  they 
do  not  furnish  a  practical  education,  488-9 — incompetence  of 
many  who  criticise,  489 — other  objectors,  490-1 — necessity  jfor 
elementary  instruction,  492-3 — figure-drawing,  493-4 — beneficial 
effects  which  must  result  from  good  designs,  494-6. 

Shakspeare's  Critics,  English  and  Foreign,  works  of,  39— office  of 
critics,  40 — Shakspeare  not  treated  as  a  dramatic  poet,  ib. — pur¬ 
pose  of  the  dramatist,  41 — distinction  between  dramatic  and 
theatrical  art,  42-3 — Shakspeare’s  art  versus  Ben  Jonson’s  learn¬ 
ing,  44-5 — Shakspeare’s  blemishes,  47 — Voltaire’s  criticisms,  48- 
51 — French  taste,  classical  and  courtly,  52-3 — difference  between 
French  and  English  artistic  taste,  54 — the  natural  in  art,  54-6 — 
the  two  nationalities,  57-8 — French  fastidious  critics,  59 — Spanish 
taste,  60 — German  criticisms,  61 — Lessing,  ib. — Shakspeare  in 
Germany,  62,  et  seq. — Criticisms  of  Gothe,  Tieck,  and  Schlegel, 
64-6 — German  ‘Philosophy  of  Art,’  68 — Franz  Horn’s  Shakspeare’s 
‘  Erlautert,’  68 — Ulrici’s  ‘  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art,'  69-7 1 — 
notice  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  ‘  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,’  72 — specimen  of 
his  style,  ib. — Madame  de  Stael,  Guizot,  Barante,  Villemain,  73-4 
— Alfred  de  Vigny,  74 — recent  French  criticisms,  75-6 — remarks 
on  M.  Deschamps’  translation  of  Macbeth,  76 — Shakspeare’s  dra¬ 
matic  art,  76-7. 

Social  Philosophy,  unsound,  prevalence  of,  works  relating  to,  496 — 
our  consciousness  of  social  evils,  but  want  of  system  and  philosophy 

in  regarding  them,  ib _ benefits  arising  from  our  irregular  activity, 

497— extract  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of  England,'  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  delusive  estimates  of  past  happiness,  498-500 — mis¬ 
chiefs  arising  from  this  error,  500-1 — English  versus  French  system 
and  philosophy,  502 — our  exaggerated  and  misplaced  compassion, 
503-— graphic  example  of  this  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of 
‘  England,’  503-4 — this  feeling  the  peril  of  our  present  social  philo¬ 
sophy,  504 — vices  and  abuses  of  poor-laws,  in  England  and  in  Ire¬ 
land,  505 — merit  taxed  to  indemnify  vice,  506-7 — the  existing 
poor-law  a  virtual  abrogation  of  natural  laws,  508 — poverty  no 
title  to  property,  508-9 — communism,  509 — three  classes  of  the 
really  destitute,  510— duty  of  society  to  compensate  its  victims. 
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511-12 — remitting  remedy  prevents  cure,  513-15,  note — ^indiscreet 
marriages,  516-17 — casual  destitution,  517-18 — ^importance  of  our 
endeavours  in  removing  obstacles  to  our  social  improvement, 
519-20 — notice  of  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Burton’s  ‘Political  Eco- 
‘  nomy,’  520-3 — notice  of  Mr.  Symons’s  ‘  Tactics  for  the  Times,’ 
523-4. 

Symons,  J.  C.,  notice  of  his  ‘  Tactics  for  the  Times,’  523-4.  See 
Social  Philosophy. 


T 

Tattam,  Archdeacon,  notice  of  some  Syriac  MSS.  brought  by  him 
to  England,  162. 

Taylor,  Richard  Cowling,  review  of  his  ‘  Statistics  of  Coal,’  525 — 
plan  and  contents  of  the  book,  526 — various  descriptions  of  fuel, 
527 — working  of  the  Alleghany  coal-fields,  ib. — statistics  of  the 
coal  regions  of  America,  528-9 — anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  529-30 — diagram  of  the  superficial  coal  areas  of  various 
countries,  530— diagrams  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  six  principal  coal- producing  countries  in  'the 
world,  531 — diagram  of  the  relative  production  of  iron  in  1845, 
532 — statistics  of  the  coal  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  533— of  Great 
Britain,  534 — number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  coal  and  iron 
in  1844,  535 — and  of  workmen  employed  in  the  English  collieries 
in  Feb.  1844,  ib. — profits  from  coal  mining,  ib. — South  Wales  coal 
basin,  536-9-— iron  ore  in  England,  539 — coal  tracts  of  New  South 
Wales,  540 — of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  ib. — of  New  Zealand,  ib. — 
remarks  on  the  accidents  and  maladies  to  which  miners  are  ex¬ 
posed,  542-6 — necessity  for  a  parliamentary  measure  to  protect 
their  lives  and  improve  their  social  condition,  547. 

Telegraph,  the  Electric,  list  of  works  relating  to,  434 — ^English 
credulity,  ib. — ^late  popularity  of  experimental  science,  435-7 — 
public  preference  for  natur^  philosophy  and  chemistry,  438 — 
causes  of  this,  ib. — present  aspect  of  experimental  science,  439-40 
— its  anticipated  triumphs,  441 — effects  of  science  in  elevating  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  442 — the  electric  telegraph,  443 — a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  it  still  wanting  in  our  language,  ib. — notice  of  M.  De 
la  Rive’s  work,  ‘  Electricity :  its  Theory  and  Practical  Application,’ 
ib. — the  AbbeMoigno’s  work  on  Electric  Telegraphy,  443— difficulty 
of  explaining  all  electrical  phenomena,  ib. — views  concerning  the 
nature  of  electricity,  444 — its  kinds  and  modifications,  445 — elec¬ 
tricity  of  *  tension,’  and  electricity  of  ‘  quantity,’  446-7 — application 
of  electricity  to  the  construction  of  the  telegraph,  448 — details  of 
its  arrangements,  ib. — the  voltaic  battery,  449 — the  wires,  450 — 
necessity  for  a  double  wire,  451 — similarity  of  electricity  to  mag¬ 
netism,  452 — comparison  of  electricity  to  a  double-headed  arrow, 

453 —  does  anything  substantial  move  along  the  telegraph-wires? 

454 —  interstitial  motion  of  solid  masses,  455-6 — ^idea  of  polarity, 
457-9,  note — exact  velocity  of  electricity  along  a  copper  wire,  459 
— method  of  producing  signals,  460,  et  seq. — signal  dial,  461— 
method  of  reading  signals,  462— specimen  of  a  telegraph  alphabet. 
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463 — arrangements  for  intermediate  stations,  463-4 — ^the  bell- 
signal,  464 — electro-cbemical  signals,  465 — the  earth  used  as  a 
conductor,  466 — details  of  the  marine  telegraph,  467-8— consider- 

-  ation  of  some  of  the  imperfections  of  the  telegraph,  468-9 — method 
of  protection  against  a  dischai^e  of  lightning,  469-70 — influence  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  470-2 — wonders  of  the  telegraph,  472 — its 
destiny,  ib. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  review  of  his  ‘Princess:  a  Medley,’  388 — re¬ 
semblance  of  ‘The  Princess’  to  the  present  age,  ib. — outline  of 
the  story,  with  extracts  and  incidental  remarks,  389-402 — Mr. 
Tennyson’s  versatility  of  imagination,  403 — versatility  of  Shak- 
speare,  404 — need  of  versatility  in  dramatic  poetry,  405-6 — ^versa¬ 
tile  poets  of  recent  times,  407 — no  age  unpoetical,  407-8 — ^the 
national  and  ideal  schools  of  poetry,  408-11 — Milton’s  great  work 
not  a  national  poem,  411 — progress  of  the  two  schools,  413  et  seq. 
—early  English  poets,  414 — poets  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
415 — after  the  Revolution,  415-16 — Cowper  and  Bums,  417 — 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  418 — Shelley  and  Keats,  ib. — ^influence 
of  Shelley’s  principles  over  his  poetry,  419 — his  temperament, 
420-1 — his  errors,  421 — his  defects,  422 — estimate  of  his  works, 
423-4  —  compared  with  Keats,  424-5 — Keats’s  genius  of  invention, 
425 — his  happiness  of  imaginative  repose,  426 — character  of  his 
intellect,  427-8 — his  life,  428-9 — to  what  school  does  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poetry  belong  ?  429 — his  imaginative  genius,  430 — moral 
range  of  his  poems,  430 — his  philosophy,  431 — his  dramatic  versa¬ 
tility,  ib. — his  peculiar  poetic  characteristics,  432 — promise,  433. 

TtecA’s- criticisms  on  Shakspeare’s  treatment  of  the  supernatural,  66. 

Toequeville,  Le  Comte  de,  review  of  his  ‘Histoire  Philosophique 
‘  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV.,'  77 — notice  of  his  ‘  Democratic  en 
‘  Amdrique,’  ib. — characteristics  of  modern  French  historians,  77-9 
— De  Tocqueville’s  historical  arrangement  and  discriminating 
honesty,  79 — external  history  of  Louis  XV.,  80 — ^the  house  of 
Orleans,  81-2 — violent  opposition  of  the  old  court,  83-4 — Baron 
Goertz,  84-6 — AJberoni,  ^-9 — general  pacification  in  1731,  89 — 
popular  opinion  of  Walpole,  90 — alliance  of  France  and  England, 

91 —  condemnation  of  Cardinal  Fleury’s  system  of  administration, 

92- 3 — sketch  of  the  history  of  Marshal  Belleisle,  93-5 — part  taken 
by  England  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  9& — Charles 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  97 — Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  98 — defec¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  of  Prassia,  ib. — Maria  Theresa,  99 — death  of 
Cardinal  Fleury,  ib. — the  family  of  De  Mailly,  100 — the  illness  at 
Metz,  101-2 — Russian  diplomacy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  103-4 
— altered  position  of  the  House  of  Austria,  105-6 — state  of  the 
French  royal  navy  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  106 — tables  of 
the  French  marine  from  1675  to  1743,  ib.  note. 

Transportation  as  it  now  is,  works  relating  to,  1 — public  opinion  on 
the  subject,  2 — old  and  late  systems  of  transportation  and  assign¬ 
ment,  3 — necessity  of  change  of  system,  t5.-^lemma  when  time 
arrives  for  setting  our  criminals  free,  4-5 — reformation  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  present  system,  5 — determination  of  existing  govern- 
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ment  with  regard  to  convicts,  ib. — separation  and  classification 
considered,  6-8— Pentonville  model  prison,  9 — experimental  diet¬ 
aries,  ib. — eflFects  of  separate  system  on  body  and  mind,  10-11 
— value  of  an  efficient,  but  not  necessarily  cheap,  system,  12 — 
difference  of  cost  to  the  public  of  thieves  in  prison  and  out  of 
prison,  12-13 — cheapness  of  reformation  at  any  price,  13 — evidence 
of  Mr.  T.  Wright  before  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  on  Criminal 
Law,  14 — extract  from  Report  of  Pentonville  Commissioners,  15 
— established  conclusions  respecting  separate  confinement,  16— 
period  of  associated  compulsory  labour,  16-17 — the  hulks,  17-19 — 
task-work,  20-1 — religious  instruction,  22-3— tickets  of  leave,  24-5 
incorrigible  criminals,  26 — ^female  convicts,  27-8 — proportion  of 
convicts  to  free  emigrants,  29 — juvenile  delinquency,  30-3 — num¬ 
ber  of  convicts  under  separate  confinement,  33-4 — number  of 
criminals  under  penal  labour,  35 — recent  experience,  36-7 — what 
we  must  do  with  our  criminals,  38. 

Tyndale,  John  Wallis,  M.  A.,  review  of  his  ‘  Island  of  Sardinia,  in- 
*  eluding  Pictures  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Sardinians,’ 
&c.,  213 — Sardinia  little  frequented  by  visitors,  ib. — its  geogra¬ 
phical  position  and  inhabitants,  ib. — interior  of  the  island,  214 — 
specimen  of  a  Sardinian  traveller’s  dinner,  215 — early  history  of 
Sardinia,  216 — the  Noraghe,  216-17 — conjectures  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  ‘  intemperie,'  and  of  the  *  Sardonic  smile,’  217 — La  Barbagia 
and  the  Vendetta,  219 — the  island  under  the  Greeks,  Vandals, 
Goths,  &c.,  ib. — Victor  Amadeus,  220-1 — motto  |of  the  Counts  of 
Savoy,  222 — sketch  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  222,  et  seq. — events  of 
the  reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  225 — Charles  Emanuel,  226 — 
Amadeus  VIII.,  227— characters  of  the  subsequent  sovereigns, 
227-8 — Charles  Albert,  228 — abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Sardinia,  229. 


U 

Ulrici,  Herman,  his  *  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art,  and  its  relation  to 
‘  Calderon  and  Gothe,’  39 — notice  of  his  Sht^sperian  criticisms, 
69-71. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  his  observations  on  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Ignatian 
*  Epistles,’  161. 


V 

Vetulonia,  discovery  of  the  site  of,  117.  See  Dennis. 

Voltaire’s  Shaksperian  criticisms,  48-51.  See  Shakspeare. 

W 

William  III.,  Mr.  Macaulay’s  brilliant  estimate  of  the  character,  views 
and  opinions  of,  276-9.  See  Macaulay. 

Wright,  Mr.  T.  W.,  remarks  on  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  on  Criminal  Law,  14. 
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